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AT THIS SEASON 
teachers are thinking of the awards to be given to 


HONOR STUDENTS 


at the coming commencements. 


Nothing is more suitable for the honor student in fourth-year Latin 
than the medal designed and marketed by ETA SIGMA PHI. Only 
school seniors who have completed fourth-year Latin with a grade 
of A or above 90 are eligible. Orders must include a certificate by 
the teacher, countersigned by the Principal or Superintendent of 


Schools, attesting eligibility of the recipient. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH ORDER EARLY 


Miss Mary K. Brokaw, Executive Secretary, 
Eta Sigma Phi 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS 


Hotel La Salle, 


CLUB 


DECEMBER 13 Chicago. 


CHICAGO CLASSICAL 
Professor James J. Mertz, 


Loyola Uni- 


President: 
versity. ; 

Secretary: Miss Lois Ashton, Elmhurst. 

Speaker: Rev. William Millor, Loyola University. 
Salisbury, Twelfth-Century Hu- 


Subject: John of 


manist. 


JANUARY 16 Maryville College. 

CLASSICAL CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 

President: Professor Chauncey E. Finch, 
University. 

Secretary: Miss Evelyn Patterson, Ward Junior High 
School, University City. 


Saint Louis 


Speaker: Professor Thomas $. Duncan, Washington 
University. 
Subject: Thucydides. 





MEMORANDA 


The Executive Committee of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Atlantic States, fourteen strong, met at 
Atlantic City November 22 following a Fall Meeting 
of unusual merit. Deep interest and élenional opti- 
mism characterized sessions at which women speakers 
won much of the applause; the enthusiasm evoked by 
Professor Mary Ellen Chase of Smith in the 
first address was at its climax in the closing paper 
by Miss Mary E. Van Divort of New Castle High 
School. The entire forenoon was given to Pennsyl- 
vanians, for besides Miss Van Divort’s stirring ap peal 
a treatment of 
semantic lets appropriate in secondary Latin by Dr. 
John Flagg Gummere, acting headmaster at William 
Penn Chomee School, Philadelphia, a survey by Miss 
Mary L. Hess, recently retired after long service in 
Liberty High School, Bethlehem, of the many effective 
contests and tournaments held for Latin students in 
the various States and regions, and a delightfully in- 
formative history of Geeck play pradcing in American 
colleges by Professor Alice Parker Talmadge of Cedar 
fan G college, whose illustrations were taken from her 
own vedic annual presentations at Allentown. 
Routine reports and transactions occupied the Execu 
tive Committee's official session. Basking under a 
comfortable Treasurer's Report, the Committee voted 
to purchase a $500 De fense Savings Bond and approved 
a proposal that CLASSICAL WEEKLY be offered at re- 
duced rates to members of the Classical Association of 
New England who place combination subscriptions 
with their Secretary, Professor John W. Spaeth of Wes- 


College 


to the linguistic imagination there were 


leyan University. More extensive cooperation with re- 
gional classical organizations is to be encouraged, de- 


clared the Conan. 

The Association’s delegate to the New England so- 
ciety’s Spring Meeting 1s to be Professor Comune a 
Hettich of New York University, who 1s himself 
supervising as chairman of a New York committee 
the promising plans of the April CAAS meeting. The 
president of the New York Classical Club, Dr. Thelma 
B. De Graff of Hunter College, is working with him 


on. this program. 


Attendance at the Atlantic City business meeting 
was exceptionally large; Professor Moses Hadas of Co- 


lumbia University presided over the following: Miss 
Mary L. Hess, Liberty High School, Bechichenn- Miss 
Julia Jones, Tower Hill Scueal, Wilmington; Miss 
Helen S$. MacDonald, Friends’ Select School, Philadel- 


phia; Sister Maria Walburg, College of Chestnut Hill; 
Professor Shirley Smith, New Jersey College for Wo- 
men; Professor Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsy Seusin State 
College; Rebert S. Lyle, Sidwell Friends School, Wash- 
ington; Walter Myers, Camden High School; Professor 
Henry T. Rowell, The Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore; Professor James Stinchcomb, University of 
Pittsburgh; the Secretary- Treasurer, Dr. John F, Gum- 
mere ws Philadelphia; and the two vice- presidents of 
the Association, who will be in charge of the 1942 
Autumn Meeting, Miss Juanita M. Downes, Chelten- 
ham High School, Philadelphia, and Miss Edna White, 
Dickinson High School, Jersey City. 
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REVIEWS 


Family 13 (The Ferrar Group). The Text Ac- 
cording to Mark, with a Collation of Codex 28 
of the Gospels. By Kirsopp and Sitva Lake. xi, 
161 pages, 2 plates. Christophers, London and Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia 1941 
(Studies and Documents, Volume 11) $4.25 


In an excellent series under their own editorship, the 
Lakes here present their most important textual study 
since Lake, Blake and New gave us The Caesarean 
Text of the Gospel of Mark (Harvard Theological Re- 
view 21 [1928]). Our knowledge of “Family 13” has 
increased through 200 years, from the days of Wettstein 
who first noted the textual affinity of Mss 13 and 69 
(see Chapter I for history). The Lakes’ publication | this 
year 1s as close to a definitive text of “Family 13” in 
Mark as one can achieve in such matters. 

Since Lake’s Text of the New Testament (1928°) 
two more manuscripts have joined the family (174 and 
1689, both dated manuscripts, the latter lost). Today 
“Family 13” comprises eleven manuscripts (ten in 
Mark, since 174 here departs from the family text). 
(See Chapter II for manuscript descriptions.) Although 
previous dating has distributed these over the pe te. 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries (except 69), the Lakes 
now place them all in the eleventh century, except 
6g in the fifteenth, and the lost 1689 dated either 1200 
or 1282 A.D. (see Chapter V for dating). The exemplar 
of the family, whose reconstructed text of Mark 1s 
printed in full with apparatus, is placed “not later than 
the roth century.” 

The Lakes have recollated most of the family mem- 
bers, and have secured serviceable photographs to check 
all but 69 and 168g (lost). They pay tribute to von 
Soden’s classification of the manuscripts, and their 
stemma confirms his groupings with important revision 
and refinement. Codex 826 is found to be the best 
representative of the family text (see Chapter III for 
stemma). It 1 is reaffirmed in convincing argument that 
“Family 13” was in use in southern Italy. 

This is indeed significant progress in the study of 
“Family 13,” as well as in the general researches on the 
medieval text of the gospels. Three appendices add 
non-family material in a complete collation of Codex 
28, and of Codex 174 1n Mark, as well as 157 non- 
family variants in Codex 124. The two plates are fac- 
simile pages of Codices 788 and 826. 

On page 7 reference 1s made to Papyrus 45 “which, 
in Mark, proved akin to the supposedly less good, 
rather than to the better ‘Caesarean’ It re- 
sembles W, fam 1, fam 13 and 28, more than it does 
®, 565, 700 and the Georgian version.” This closer re- 
semblance is said to mark the former group, including 
“Family 13,” as “basically pre-Caesarean.” A long and 
Important step seems here too casually taken through 


witnesses. 


an implication. Grouping of manuscripts, families, or 
versions is a valuable aid to study, but treatment of 
individual members of such groups should remain 
pliable. For, while these groups may appear so related 
in the study of the “Caesarean” text, they group differ- 
ently with reference to Papyrus 45, our oldest manu- 
script. They can scarcely be more than tentatively 
grouped as above, since a study of Legg’s apparatus 
and Kenyon’s statistics indicates that @ and 565 are as 
close to Papyrus 45 as are “Family 1,” “Family 13” and 
28; while even the Georgian version _ appears closer to 
Papyrus 45 than does “Family 13.” It is true that 
Papyrus 45 is especially close to W, but this does not 
necessarily carry “Family 13” into pre- Origenian com- 
pany. In the light of this observation, it would seem 
precarious to include “Family 13” in the conclusion 
(7) “that, in all probability, the text of pap 45: and 
by implication that of W, fam 1, fam 13 and 28, 1 

a pre -Origenian text which was revised into ¥ true 
‘Caesarean’, 

Further, on page 7 it is said that ‘ ‘pap 45 1s older 
than Origen.” It is not clear how this important claim 
may be defended. Origen’s years are usually given as 
about 185-254, and his move to Caesarea as about 231. 
Papyrus 45 has been dated by Kenyon (as by others) 
in “the third century, and the first half of it rather than 
the second,’ whereas A. S$. Hunt even inclines to the 
second half. It is of additional significance on this 
point that Papyrus 45 is textually much closer to the 
fourth-century Codex W (and both of them Egyptian) 
than to any other manuscript or family text known. 
On page 21 the reading of the place name by von 
Soden’s collator should be peyyAaBorrov as it is on 
page 61. 

KENNETH W. CLARK 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Untersuchungen zur Uberlieferungsgeschichte 
der hippokratischen Schrift De locis in 
homine. By Konrap SCHUBRING. 74 pages. Junker 
& Diinnhaupt, Berlin 1941 (Neue Deutsche For- 
schungen, Band 288; Abteilung Klassiche Philologie, 
Band 12) 3.40 M. 


This doctoral dissertation constitutes a methodical 
and reasonably painstaking fulfilment of the promise 
of the Teutonically expansive ttle. The evidence on the 
transmission of the Hippocratic treatise De locis in 
homine is discussed in three chapters which divide the 
field logically on the basis of attainable precision and 
exactitude of conclusion: the first deals with the manu- 
script tradition, the second with the editions of the 
work, both mediaeval and modern, the third with the 
indirect evidence, especially through the glosses. 

The author has the commendable habit of stating 
clearly and directly the nature of his problem at the 
beginning of his various divisions. Thus the severi 
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Greek manuscripts in which this particular Hippocratic 
work is preserved are divided into two groups: Vati- 
canus gr. 276, S. XII (V) carries with it five derivatives, 
while the older Parisinus gr. 2253; S. XI (A) stands 
alone. The discussion of the manuscripts is properly 
interlarded with the correlations and minutiae that be- 
long with the topic. On the other hand descriptive and 
subjective comment is not excluded. Thus of A a reader 
unfamiliar with the manuscript gains at the outset (10) 
not only the information that it is written for the most 
part in clear and excellent cursive, but he learns also of 
the abbreviations that regularly characterize the style. It 
is apparent that some of these, e.g. the words for ‘head’, 
‘breath’, ‘man’, had assumed a technical connotation in 
the mind of the scribe, who was writing for a craft 
readily familiar with the content of the book. The 
idiosyncrasies of the scribe, who was prone to adorn his 
page in various ways, are likewise noted. The scholarly 
value of A is, however, marred by an unfortunate care- 
lessness in the ancient transcription that has resulted in 
numerous errors of omission, reduplication, misreading 
and misspelling. 

Corrections have been made in A by several hands. 
These are discussed and characterized in descriptive 
and illustrative manner rather than by tables of colla- 
tion. The author repeatedly states his intention to limit 
himself to typical instances (cf. pages 26-30 for an ex- 
tended summarizing comparison of A and V). For the 
end which he has in mind the method is reasonable; it 
unquestionably makes more interesting reading for the 
person whose interest is Hippocratean rather than 
palaeographic, but it is open to the objection that a 
large amount of work goes unrecorded for the specialist 
who may want that particular detail. The defect, if 
such it be, is in part compensated for by the inclusion 
of significant or characteristic examples of the work of 
the correctors with a summary of the number of estab- 
lished instances from each hand (15, n. 1). Similarly, 
the tabulated list of the various types of iotacism that 
have been corrected by A? is illuminating and useful 
(20). It is, in fact, in the treatment of the work of the 
correctors that the author displays his ingenuity as well 
as his scholarship to best advantage. 

The chapter on the editions of the De locis in homine 
takes the form of a brief introduction followed by a 
consecutive discussion of the successive editions, some 
fifteen in number, from Aldus to Ermerins and includ- 
ing Manuscript E. The Aldine is treated in the greatest 
detail, as it doubtless deserves; some of the later editions 
receive scarcely more than passing mention. It is to be 
regretted that the edition of Littré, occupying as it 
does so significant a place in modern Hippocratean 
studies, should have been passed by with but five lines, 
complimentary though they are. 

The final chapter, devoted to the indirect transmis- 
sion, affords an opportunity for the narration of some 


of the minor items that diligent research turns up in 
the course of preparation of a doctoral dissertation. One 
gains, for example, considerable regard for the analytical 
capacity of such little known figures as Lycus of 
Naples, Heracleides of Tarentum, and Zeuxis, when he 
reads (52) the tribute of Galen to the industry of the 
latter two, who had contributed to the criticism of all 
the books of the Hippocratic Corpus. It should not be 
thought, however, that the chapter is exclusively, or 
even largely, anecdotal; the treatment of the glosses of 
Galen is, for example, detailed and exhaustive. In quot- 
ing Aretaeus of Cappadocia in proof of any verbal con- 
tention (57) it is well to bear in mind the tendency of 
the latter to embellish his scientific writing with literary 
allusions. 

Errors and misprints are comparatively few. Liddell 
of Liddell and Scott appears as Liddel (17), and Harv- 
ard is spelled Harvad (g); there are those who may 
feel that, if a mistake of this nature had to be made, 
both r’s should have been omitted. 


H. N. Coucu 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


A History of Messenia from 369 to 146 B. C. 
By Cart ANGus ROEBUCK. lil, 128 pages, map. 
University of Chicago Libraries, Chicago 1941. 


In this dissertation emanating from the Department 
of Greek in the University of Chicago, the author treats 
not the well-known early history of Messenia, especially 
its three wars with Sparta extending over nearly three 
centuries and described by Pausanias, but the relatively 
neglected and complicated story of the state of Messene 
from its foundation by Epaminondas to the Roman con- 
quest of Greece. While in this later period of 224 years 
Messene played no major réle in Greek politics, still the 
story of this little state, the creation of one man and 
with no political experience behind it, has a real interest 
which the author has fully brought out. 

The historical part of the work is preceded by a 
chapter on The Topography of Messenia, which dis- 
cusses the physical characteristics, the ancient com- 
munication routes, and the identification of ancient 
sites, made more clear by a pen-drawn chart at the end 
of the book, of this small southwestern canton of the 
Peloponnesus hemmed in between Taygetus and the 
Ionian Sea. Here the author is indebted to the topo- 
graphical studies of Messenia by the Swedish scholar 
Valmin, but more to his own repeated visits during his 
three years’ sojourn in Greece as Fellow of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. At the outset he distinguishes 
between the ancient canton of Messenia, so long a de- 
pendency of Sparta, and the new city of Messene 
built on the western slopes of Mt. Ithome—and so 
known as Ithome through the fourth century B.c.— 
below its acropolis still marked by the ruins of its 
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massive ancient fortification walls. It became the center 
of a new political organization. 

The major part of the dissertation is taken up by 
three historical chapters based on a thorough re-study 
of the ancient sources, historical and epigraphical, and 
with due regard for the work of modern historians of 
the period. The first on The Establishment of Messene, 
369-338 B.c., tells the story of its founding and early 
growth under the protection of Thebes, then leader of 
Greece. It shows how it was evolved out of a fusion 
of old and new elements, the inhabitants of Messenia 
being linked to the past by ties of kinship, religion and 
the ancient name, the new state being furnished with a 
stable political, social and economic framework which 
lasted through the succeeding centuries. Founded as a 
part of the Theban chain encircling Sparta, by the time 
of Epaminondas’ death at the indecisive battle of 
Mantinea it was regarded as an independent state by 
all its sister-states except Sparta. By 343 it came under 
the influence of Philip and with his victory at Chaero- 
nea shared the fate of all Greece. The two following 
chapters continue the story of the new state through 
the dissolution of the Hellenic League by Antipater in 
322 B.c., the wars of the Successors down to Ipsus, and 
the non-aggressive policy of Gonatas, until by 244 it 
received the usual grant of isopolity from the expanding 
Aetolian League. Finally, after Gonatas’ death in 239 
B.C., it came under the influence of the Achaean 
League—called the most perfect example of federal 
government left us by antiquity—till in 191 B.C. 
Messene, at the dictation of Rome, became incorpor- 
ated into it. Its further history was merged in that of 
the league, and, after its dissolution by Rome in 146 
B.c., in that of Roman Greece. 


The final chapter on The Political Organization of 
Messene shows how the new state had its origin in two 
elements, the city of Messene with its dependent dis- 
trict evolved out of original Spartiate territory, and the 
coastal towns of the old perioeci. The author, following 
the example of Kuhn, Seeliger and Niese, tries to solve 
the problem of the interrelationship of these two. While 
all agree that during its period of independence it was a 
unified state, the nature of that unity, as he says, has 
been differently understood. Dr. Roebuck’s conclusion 
is that during the century of its establishment the old 
Messenian towns retained some of their local inde- 
pendence while remaining closely united with the new 
capital, a sort of federated league, but that sometime 
before 240 B.c, Messene dominated them all. Thus 
from 369 to her incorporation into the Achaean League 
the Messenian state was unified through Messenian na- 
tionality. 

There are two appendices. In the first (118-21) the 
identification of the Ager Denthaliatis is discussed, 
which depends on that of the famous sanctuary of 
Artemis Limnatis within it, which Strabo and Pau- 


sanias placed on the Messenian-Laconian border. Of 
two sites suggested, that of Ross at Volimo near the 
head of the Nedon, the other of Kolbe near the San- 
dava, the author favors the former. In the second he 
identifies Calamae with the village of Giannitza which 
has a strong acropolis and lies at the end of the regular 
pass across Taygetus from Mistra, for the modern pass 
over the Langada from Trypi to Kalamata, over which 
a highway is under construction, was not regularly 
used in antiquity. He also accepts the usual identifica- 
tion of Pharae with modern Kalamata. 

The book ends with a short bibliography of modern 
works on the subject, but unfortunately has no index. 
Curiously also, contrary to the usual custom in disserta- 
tions, it contains no Vita of the author. The spelling of 
place-names is a reasonable compromise, the less familiar 
ones in Romaic, with the ancient names when known in 
brackets, and the well-known ones in ancient Greek. 


Dr. Roebuck has made an important contribution to 
our knowledge of this obscure part of the Greek world, 
one which reflects credit both on him and his sponsor, 
Dr. J. A. O. Larsen, who has published various articles 
on the same period. His style is plain and unadorned, 
only now and then relieved by pad touches, such as 
in his recountal (98-101) from Livy (39.45-50) of the 
capture and death by poison of the aged Philopoemen 
in 183 B.c. when he was marching against the Mes- 
senians who had revolted from the Achaean League. 

Wa cter Woopsurn Hype 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


La Necropoli del Porto di Roma nell’Isola 
Sacra, By Guipo Caiza. 389 pages, 159 figures, 
7 plates. La Libreria dello Stato, Rome 1940 (R. 
Istituto di archeologia e storia dell’arte) 


The cemetery on the Sacred Island between Ostia 
and Portus is unique in the annals of Italian archaeology. 
We find here revealed for the first time a burying 
ground of the lower and middle classes dating from the 
Golden Age of the Roman Empire. In these two hun- 
dred tombs the pagan inhabitants of the harbor settle- 
ment of Portus were laid to rest; the great city of Ostia 
had other cemeteries. The small community of Portus 
was comparatively homogeneous. We find slaves, freed- 
men, a carrier, an evocatus Augusti, a centurion of the 
vigiles, craftsmen of various descriptions (e.g. a pictor 
ex Aquitania), a physician, and finally a couple of 
devotees of Magna Mater and Asclepius—he a priest 
and she a tympanum player. We do not find senators, 
equites, or high officials. Nevertheless, many among the 
dead of Portus were substantial people; they were able 
to afford a walled-up tomb, a sarcophagus, or even ‘a 
veritable funeral house, often constructed in two stories, 
surrounded by a precinct, and adorned with wall paint- 


ings, mosaics, and reliefs. The pauper and the poor 
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remained nameless, buried in amphorae which are 
stuck into the ground singly or in groups. 

Given this social horizon, the quality of architecture 
and decoration is sometimes striking. One of the finest 
tombs belonged to a Lucifer Aquatarius, who acquired 
his fortune by the simple expedient of selling w water. 
The reliefs over the door show him in the pursuit of 
his profession. Three outstanding Roman portraits 
have come to light in the tombs of ‘Penn: the inscrip- 
tions give us the names but unfortunately not the 
social standing of Junia Procula and Volcacius My rop- 
nous. The third portrait shows a priest. of Cybele; it 
belongs to the Tetrarchic Period when a man of high 
rank may have occupied the priesthood o this offi- 
cially favored cult. Two reliefs, apparently feos senting 
the same priest as he brings sacrifices to Cybe ‘le and 
Attis, are vastly inferior in quality. Thus, in Isola 
Sacra, we can find in other tombs terracotta reliefs of 
most primitivistic character, and an imported Attic 
sarcophagus or a Roman portrait which vie with the 
best examples found in Rome. But if we take the entire 
material of Isola Sacra, the social stratification and i 
quality of art are, in a measure, stabilized around <¢ 
certain “middle class” level. 

The inscriptions throw an interesting light upon the 
cultural and racial composition of the population of 
Portus. Many of the names are Greek or Oriental, but 
linguistically Latin outweighs Greek to the tune of 
twenty to one (ca. 1g0 to 8). This is evidence of rom- 
anization; we are reminded of the gradual americaniza- 


tion of New York City. 


Neither epigraphic nor archacological evidence throws 
much light upon any esoteric views of afterlife. Injunc 
tions against violation or transfer of tombs, occasional 
exhortations to enjoy life, and scant biographical refer- 
ences give no clues. The apparatus for funeral meals 1s 
both common and elaborate; it includes ovens, benches, 
and tables. The iconography of the tomb paintings 1s 
rather commonplace; portraits of the dead, amorini, 
doves, Dionysiac masks, victories, and seasons. Mytho- 
logical subjects include Heracles (five times), Dionysiac 
beings (eight times), Apollo, Athena, Aphrodite, Eros, 
Graces, Nereids, and Lares; more elaborate scenes rep 
resent Pyramus, Hylas, Alkestis, Orpheus, Ajax and 
Cassandra, and Marsyas and Apollo. Many of these 
topics are known as decoration of Roman sarcophagi, 
and in some instances a “mythological portrait” of the 
dead may have been intended. Interesting 1s the sur- 
vival of traditional funeral deities. The Parcae are shown 
twice; Charon ferrics a man across the Stygian waters 
and Heracles comes out of the lower world. One mosai 
shows a lighthouse and two ships (on the lighthouse of 
Ostia cf. G. Stuhlfauth, RM 53 [1938] a: the 
inscription HODE PAUSLYPOS 1s translated by Calza as 
‘the road to quiet’ and interpreted as indicating the 
passage to the other world. 


Evidence for Oriental cults is extremely slender. We 
have already mentioned the two devotees of Magna 
Mater and the priest of Cybele so strikingly portrayed 
on the lid of his sarcophagus. One tomb harbors the 
painted head of Zeus Sarapis. There are only one cer- 
tain and two doubtful Christian inscriptions. 

In architectural importance, the tombs of Isola Sacra 
are worthy counterparts of the tenement houses of 
Ostia. Like the houses these mausolea demonstrate the 
efficient use of brick for structural and decorative pur- 
poses. Like the houses they stand entirely above ground. 
The normal unit, a rectangular hall with niches and 
arcosolia, is sometimes expanded by the addition of a 
precinct or a garden. More lavish tombs contain several 
chambers and even have two stories. Since the tombs 
are arranged in file with continuous walls, and since 
their facades are adorned with doors, windows and pedi- 
ments, the streets in the cemetery are strikingly similar 
to the streets of a city. But the careful facade of a tomb, 
often adorned with a marble inscription, is but a decora- 
tive screen; the other walls follow unequivocally and 
functionally the barrel-vaulted interior. 

The interior of the tombs received great care and 
the combined effect of architecture, painting, mosaic 
and sculpture is strikingly displayed in the better pre- 
served tombs (nos. 57, 87 and 143, all reproduced in 
color plates). Stripped of painting, architectural details 
such as niches, arches, pediments and_ arcosolia appear 
to be stuck on or into the wall or even to be suspended 
in mid-wall. It was the pictorial decoration that was 
relied upon to produce an illusory unity through orderly 
repetition of color areas and through imitation of archi- 
tectural clements. An interesting attempt to combine 
architectural reality and pictorial illusion 1s presented by 
the aedicula in tomb no. 56; the painting in the center 
of the aedicula shows an open door drawn in approxi- 
mate perspective and the dead man stepping forth. 

The series of paintings from Isola Sacra (100 A.D. to 
250 A.D.) represents a considerable enrichment of our 
scarce and scattered material on later Roman painting. 
Calza sees the sources of the Ostian pictures in the 
“popular” painting of Rome, represented for us by the 
Lararia and advertisements of Pompeu and stray ex- 
amples elsewhere (e.g. AJA 35 [1931] 428ff. — 
1931, giff. 1934, 123 ff. Syria 1 [1g20] pls. 14f., 

54, 3 [1922] 1off., pls. 2f.). 

The paintings of Isola Sacra are primarily architec- 
tural decoration; they invite comparison with Pompeian 
wall paintings, Ostian houses, and Roman catacombs. A 
satisfactory study of the decorative systems and_ their 
relation to the wall and the room must be based on 
detailed reconstructions of all painted tombs. Calza 
does more than most excavators by providing three 
color plates of interiors, but this is not quite sufficient 
for a thorough survey of the development. The broad 
outlines are, however, clear. When the Ostian tombs 
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set in, the extravagant spatial illusions of the fourth 
Pompeian style are already a thing of the past. Gone 
are the rich and exuberant ornaments, the sculptural 
figures and groups moving in architectural settings, and 
the detailed panel paintings which formed independent 
focal points of interest in the Pompeian styles. Already 
in Domitian’s Villa at Castelgandolfo we can trace the 
new trend toward a calm and flattened surface-decora- 
tion. The architectural motifs are retained, but they 
are used to divide the wall into a system of panels. 
Indications of depth are slight, and there is no attempt 
to dissolve the wall into vistas. The slender colonnades 
and pavilions are elegant and classicistically precise. 
These decorative patterns are often modelled in stucco 
and the decorative system is carried over to the ceiling, 


which is divided into geometric systems of circles or 


octagons. Walls and ceiling are thus split into a num- 
ber of small panels and these are left to the painter. He 
fills them with isolated figures, at most with two-figure 
groups, with miniature landscapes, and later with still- 
lifes. He eliminates the large Hellenistic compositions, 
which the Pompeian painters had attempted to com- 
bine with the architectural system of the wall. In the 
new style, the small, isolated figures are subordinated to 
the total decorative effect. Monumental painting reverts 
to the tradition of continuous friezes, a tradition which 
had appe ‘ared two hundred years earlier in the paintings 
of the Villa dei Misteri and in the Aldobrandini Wed- 
ding. Conspicuous examples are the new painting of 
sea- faring amorint (AJA 44 [1940] 379, fig. 4) and 
the painting from the house under SS. vag € 
Paolo (Wirth, Romische Wandmalerei 1934, pl. 13). 
Perhaps this revival of heroic friezes was 1934; PI aspect 
of Hadrianic Classicism. In Isola Sacra, tomb no. 95 
with a fine stucco frieze of the labors of Heracles, and 
tomb no. g4 with a very dainty stucco decoration be- 
long to the time of Hadrian. Favorite colors are 
light red and blue; later blue and violet prevail. 
Heavier and richer ornament appears in tombs nos. 
93 and go. Their colored stuccos, “ear perhaps 
earlier in date, are justly compared by Calza to the 
tomb of the Pancrati (159 A.D.) Throughout the 
Early and Middle Antonine period, figures are sculp- 
tural, clearly outlined, and the treatment of anatomy 
slightly metallic. But already in the middle of the 
second century the “gusto del nudo” begins to fade. 
The figures retain the traditional heroic proportions but 
begin to flatten. According to Calza, scenes of real life 
are first represented in this phase of Ostian painting. 
In the planning of the wall the painters move away 
from illusionistic imitation of architecture toward a 
geometric decorative scheme. Architectural motives are 
transformed into framing or dividing ornaments. As 
garlands and borders these ornaments often partake 
of a vegetable character and are delicately executed. 
The well-preserved tomb no. 143 makes the transition 


to the next phase: architecture and ornament are still 
slender and refined, but the red bands, which frame the 
arcades and divide the panels, presage the “cobweb” 
system of the Catacombs in which « net of red or 
green lines replaces the architectural elements in the 
decorative scheme imposed upon the wall. 


The most interesting contribution to the history of 
pictorial decoration is made by the late Antonine and 
Severan tombs (ca. 180 to 250 A.D.) The decorative 
clements tend toward Baroque largeness and monu- 
mentality, a development paralleled in sculpture and 
architecture. The division of the walls and the ceiling 
is indicated by actual stucco columns and niches (tombs 
nos. 57 and 87), which are placed over a dado imitating 
marble. Some of these columns look like throwbacks to 
the Flavian “Baroque” of the first century A.p. Warm 
colors prevail. Red, brown, and yellow are prominent 
in the panels, which are subdivided by broad red and 
green bands. The famous painting in the Via dei 
Cerchi, Rome (Wirth, pls. 2off.) includes similar 
architectural elements. 

When we turn to figure-painting, two different man- 
ners seem to go side by side. The schematic, flat, heav- 
ily outlined “priest and muinistrant” fig. 48) and the 
dead appearing in a door (fig. 30) are painted in an 
abstract, simplified manner, in which the figure ulti- 
mately becomes a symbol for a spiritual content. But 
most Severan pictures show a loose, rich brushwork 
which 1s oblivious of contours. The charming scene of 
amorini and ducks (fig. 74 and pl. 5) is of pastel-like 
sketchiness. The floating patches of background and 
landscape are reminiscent of the tomb of the Octavui 
(NS 1922, 431ff., pls. 2ff). The polychrome Nereid 
mosaic and other polychrome emblemata perhaps be- 
long to this period rather than to pre-Hadrianic times 
as suggested by Calza. 


The various figures of tomb no. 57 (figs. 66ff.) are 
also loosely constructed, but they seem heavier and 
more realistic. Two heads of Seasons show the begin- 
ning emphasis on the expressive areas of the face, such 
as the high-lighted eyes and the open mouth. The head 
of Summer still has the soft refinement and the dis- 
solved brushwork of earlier Severan age. That of Win- 
ter is built up in patches of light and dark. Both heads 
are constructed in a clear and well-balanced way and 
have slightly curved, almost horizontal eyebrows. In 
these features, they resemble the head from the Cata- 
comb under Viale Manzoni, dated by De Wit about 
230 A.D. (Spatromische Bildnismalerei, 1938, pl. 1). The 
upward glance and the pupils placed in the corners of 
the eye are found in the head of the Haemorrhoissa in 
the Catacomb of Petrus and Marcellinus (De Wit, pl. 
10,1, dated 240-250 A.D.). Good comparisons for these 
heads may also be found on Severan  sarcophagi 
(Giitschow, Pratextatuskatakombe, 1938, pl. 7,1.5 and 


13,2). 
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Finally, the bear hunt of tomb no. g2 belongs to the 
Constantinian period as stated in the text rather than 
to the Severan as implied in the subtitle of the repro- 
duction. 

It is a pity that many paintings which sound most 
intriguing in description could not be reproduced. But 
the volume with its hundred and sixty illustrations 
and several plates is already the best illustrated mono- 
graph on any Italian site. We hope that a separate 
publication of the paintings of Ostia and Portus may 
supply the unpublished details. 

We should not forget over such minor criticism the 
greatness of the work achieved. For the past twenty 
years Calza has placed his energy and erudition in the 
service of ancient Ostia. In this book he has given us 
a very adequate account of a rich and complex site. 
His information is reliable and his judgment is sound. 
Most memorable is his genuine appreciation of the 
quiet and peaceful atmosphere of Isola Sacra. These 
friendly reddish structures were in antiquity engulfed 
by flowers and plants and thus become a part of nature’s 
loveliness: “You feel the humane respect for the dead 

. these tombs give you a sense of serene peace rather 
dum of anxiety. In no other cemetery . . . have I medi- 
tated so serenely on the common destiny of mankind.” 
An ancient Roman would have approved of the senti- 
ment. Thus archaeological work may become a moving 
human experience. 

GeorcE M. A. HANFMANN 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Life and Times of Synesius of Cyrene as 
Revealed in His Works. By José C. Panpo. 
xix, 186 pages. Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington 1940 (Catholic University of America 
Patristic Studies, Vol. 63) $2 


Perhaps everyone who writes a monograph of this 
kind realizes that he is in danger of cataloguing petits 
détails with excessive zeal or resuscitating too many 
flowers of rhetoric. Even after one has done his best, a 
page here and there will offer only a series of attested 
statements that repose in no very happy proximity. If 
the worker has a feeling for the laws of economy, he 
would gladly strike out this inert matter, the better to 
avoid producing what has been memorably character- 
ized as “an horrendous folio” (CW 32 [1938-9] 232); 
but there it lies, a rudis indigestaque moles, and his 
plan requires that there it stay. Only an ungrateful 
reader would think of using these less critical pages as 
wrappers or lighters: he should understand that if he 
wishes to examine any single phase of social life he 
can at least draw from this and similar studies many 
references which will enable him to strike laterally, so 
to speak, through a whole period. 

This danger can be minimized, however, if the writer 
keeps his purpose well in mind. Beyond the alternative 


of a subject-index or an essay designed for continuous 
reading there can be no third choice: one should either 
give catalogues of Realien, such as Father Pando’s 
“Articles of Daily Use” (28f.), or else he should re- 
nounce any rigidly preconceived plan of organization 
and deal only with some such set of interrelated ideas 
as can be adequately documented from the chosen 
source. Like several of his predecessors in the same 
series, Father Pando has done both simultaneously, and 
the result is an admirable specimen of its genus, but 
is it not something of a hybrid genus after all? His 
judicious Preface shows that he thoroughly under- 
stands the limitations of this method but, like most 
other mortals, he has found it a little difficult to cleave 
to his principles. He realizes “that many of the separate 
details are trivial in themselves, and of such common- 
place sort that they could justly be assumed for any 
society, anywhere, at any time” (vili)—an excellent 
criterion, if resolutely applied. But such statements as 
“Once he (sc. Synesius) mentions the spade” (13) 
surely trespass upon the jejune, and sometimes he 
pauses in a delicious aporia when he finds that Synesius 
offers little that can be recorded under some cherished 
rubric; the reader is reminded of the famous chapter 
“Concerning Snakes” in a treatise on the natural his- 
tory of Greenland: “There are no snakes on the island.” 
But all in all these are minor defects, easily forgiven 
because of the splendid thoroughness with which 
Father Pando has performed the task he set himself. 
His industry on the bibliographical side is astonishing, 
for he not only provides a good classified bibliography 
but cites scores of pertinent articles in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Daremberg-Saglio and other works of reference, and 
this procedure undoubtedly helps to keep the material 
under control, though at times it seems a bit per- 
functory and one would appreciate having instead a few 
citations from the primary sources contemporary with 
Synestius. 


Returning to the general question of method, the re- 
viewer knows that there are some austere folk who 
would rather have a regional survey than a study of any 
one author.! Something of the sort may indeed be the 
ultimate desideratum, but separate studies form a most 
useful preliminary, particularly if they try to determine 
how far the reliability of the chosen author is condi- 
tioned by his background and prejudices. To be sure, 
some critics insist that one should deal only with 
“facts,” and ignore “prejudices,” and no doubt many 
data can be recognized unhesitatingly as belonging to 
the one category or the other. Normally, however, 
there remains a considerable surplus of material which 
is not so easily classified but cannot be wholly ignored 
without some risk of distorting the truth. To cite a 





1 See, for example, M. H. Shepherd, Jr.’s notice of the work 
on St. Basil by Sister Margaret Mary Fox (CPh 35 [1940] 


350). 
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rather obvious parallel, if a scholar decided to treat the 
social history of any province under the early Principate, 
he would clearly be much handicapped if he lacked 
some means of first acquainting himself with the char- 
acter and prejudices of Tacitus. And for the Late Em- 
pire, where the sources are voluminous and often dreary 
to read, such aids ought to be doubly welcome. 


Rocer A. Pack 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Das griechische Antlitz in Meisterwerken 
der Miinzkunst. By Leo and Maria Lanckor- 
ONSKI. 72 pages, 25 plates. Pantheon Akademische 
Verlagsanstalt, (Amsterdam 1940) (Albae Vigiliae, 
Heft 3) (3-40 M.) 


This handsomely illustrated monograph is a brief 
study of the engraver’s art of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies. It includes twenty-five well-known coins with 
the heads of divinities from Elis, Athens, Syracuse, 
Carthage, Cnidos and elsewhere. These have been 
photographed and enlarged with special care to the 
lighting in order that they may be studied as sculp- 
ture. Accompanying each type is a discussion of pas- 
sages pertaining to the gods portrayed from Homer, 
Hesiod, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and others. 
The authors believe that the coins, like literature and 
other art, are documents of Greek life and Greek 
culture. In them are reflected man’s concepts of the 
gods; the very characteristics attributed by the poet to 
the gods are to be found engraved upon the faces. 
Furthermore, as the anthropomorphism of the Greeks 
changes in literature, so it changes in art. The early 
coins show the Homeric god: majestic, symbolic, re- 
ligious, a complete idealization of man. When this 
oneness of man and god disappears from Greek thought 
and the two worlds, human and divine, are separated, 
art presents its gods as individuals, more earthy, life- 
like and realistic. 

Only one of the examples offered in support of this 
thesis is really convincing. This is the series of Syra- 
cusan coins showing the head of Arethusa issued be- 
tween 480 and 380. But here the authors do not asso- 
ciate the types with specific literary passages; they 
merely show that the art of the engraver, like that of 
the sculptor, follows the pattern of Greek thought in 
broad general lines. The change from the idealized to 
the individualized deity on the coins is quite obvious. 
The earliest head is serene and noble, an idealized 
picture and personification of youthful maidenhood. 
The later coins show a fully developed woman and, 
what is more important, in its details the face is more 
realistic. Eyes and ears are in their correct places; 
pupils, lids, eyelashes, eyebrows are shown. The head 
dress of each type varies. The whole impression is 
freer and more lifelike. 


Less sucessful than the example of the Arethusa 
head are those in which the authors seek to find the 
poet's words in the artist’s work. The fault really lies 
with the poet, as it were, because his words are 
general and abstract and offer no sure guide to the 
physical appearance of his god. Thus, while it is 
comparatively easy to see the difference between an 
archaic eye and one which is executed in correct per- 
spective, it is not so simple to see in the Zeus head 
on the coin of Elis the “schlichte Grésse und vater- 
liche Milde” described by Homer and Hesiod. 
Nor can we readily see with the authors in the Hera 
head the “bliihende Hera” of Hesiod or the “erhaben, 
mit funkelnden Augen, stoltz, hoheitzvoll blickend” 
goddess of Homer. To be sure, the Attic helmet of the 
Athena head makes this divinity resemble the Homeric 
goddess of war, but we can say the same of a strong 
chin, a sharp nose, a heroic position of the head, a con- 
sciously executed archaic smile? In the case of the 
Aphrodite heads, the association of the literary passages 
with the coins is not quite so strained. The Homeric 
Hymn describes the beautiful goddess with ear rings 
and necklace and so she appears on the coins of Cnidos. 
“Die kokette Haartracht, das zierliche Halskettchen und 
das schmiickende Ohrgehange sind willige Diener der 
Lockungen das Antlitzes, das in all seinen Linien den 
Liebeszauber der Géttin ausdriickt.” Purely subjective 
is the authors’ conclusion about the Hermes head. To 
them the god appears as “klugen, kraftigen, werktatigen 
Landmannes” behind which traits is “das Leuchten des 
Olympiers.” 

It is a tempting task to compare the arts. Here, how- 
ever, the literary passages cited are too general to be of 
any safe critical use. Can we really know what Homer’s 
omnipotent, omniscient god of gods and men looked 
like? A more satisfactory task, we think, would be to 
compare the numismatic types with those of sculpture, 
a study in which little work has been done but so much 
is needed. 

It is the recent vogue in numismatic literature which 
brings this fine set of enlarged photographs. The plates 
will make excellent slides. Incomplete as the collection 
is, the young student of Greek literature can know what 
at least the ancient artist thought of some of his gods. 
The book is not documented except for line reference 
to the passages cited and for brief numismatic notices. 


Biuma L. TRELL 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


Our Seneca. By Ciarence W. MENDELL. ix, 285 
pages. Yale University Press, New Haven 1941 $3 


The title of this latest book by the Dunham Pro- 
fessor of Latin Language and Literature at Yale Uni- 
versity is derived from Roger Ascham’s pronouncement 


“In Tragedies, the Grecians, Sophocles and Euripides, 


i 
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far overmatch our Seneca,” which is quoted on the 
utle page. In response to my inquiry the author ex- 
plained by letter that “the only purpose I had in the 
title was to suggest as briefly as I could the fact that I 
was primarily lenconeel in the background of the 
English Seneca, if it is fair to speak ‘of such. My 
object was to make more precise for the students of 
English Drama what they speak of as Se necan influence 
without really knowing what they mean.’ 


An adequate statement of the author’s intentions 
(except as to the significance of his title) appears on 
page vu: “The present study is intended to indicate 
more precisely what Seneca actually had to give to 
English drama, to make easier an understanding of the 
Senecan contribution by presenting the social and 
political background of his plays, and to make possible 
for students of the drama a more just evaluation of the 
contribution of classical antiquity to the stage of six- 
teenth-century England.” The concrete details of 
Senecan influence are clearly and helpfully summarized 
on pages 195-200. 

Certainly the title does not imply, as I at first sur- 
mised (and it was this seeming incongruity that caused 
me to raise the question with Professor Mendel), un- 
qualified admiration or affection for Seneca, since such 
expressions as “crude workmanship,” “careless construc- 
tion,” “only with another bombastic phrase,” 
to be convincing to anyone but a Senecan character,” 
“as usual 


“too swift 


“all attempt at stage technique 1s abandoned,” 
his tendency was to exaggerate,” “no effort at realism... 

seems simply to hurry over something that must be 
done and on the doing of it wastes as little time as 
possible,” “mechanical functions, used for convenience,” 
“always melodramatic, theatrical, showy, a rather ex- 
; “local color... marred by the in- 
“merely mouthpieces,” 


traneous ornament,” 
trusion of the Roman Iares,” 
“wooden,” “dropped like a piece of machinery,” “too 
heavy a burden of commonplace wisdom and unnatural 
learning,” “a second-rate drama,” and 
“mediocrity” occur freely; cf. pages t1if., 117-21, 133, 
147, 150, 157, 170, 176, 188, 199f., et passim. In view 
of these phrases it is not surprising that the author 
confesses (199) “surprise that the injection of a second- 
rate drama [like Seneca’s] into one in the primary 
stage [English drama] could have had so vital an in- 
fluence.” Yet he maintains (18g) that 
the plays of Seneca were used as models and the im- 
portant thing is to understand just what it was that 
they contributed and just what effect that has had on 


rhetorical 


“good or bad, 


the literature that did the borrowing.” 


It is only fair to add that the author would largely 
explain away the flaws in Seneca as due to the fact that 
his tragedies were written to be recited, not for actual 
performance. I have noted a score of references to this 
supposed fact, and I am especially interested in Men- 
dell’s position in this matter, since there has seemed to 


me to be a distinct swing recently in the direction of 
believing that the plays were at least written to be per- 
formed; é. Léon Herrmann, Le Théatre de Sénéque 
153-232 (Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” Paris 
1924); Ruby Mildred a Ghostly Etiquette on 
the Classical Stage 88, n. 32 (Iowa Studies in Classical 
Philology VII 1938); hicanens Bieber, The History 
of the Greek and Roman Theater 397 and n. 12 
(Princeton University Press 1939); Reinhard T. Weiss- 
inger, A Study of Act Divisions in Classical Drama 
102 (lowa Studies IX 1940). (But on page 85 the 
author assumes the use of a drop curtain.) 

There are also a dozen references to “acts” in 
Seneca, although Mendell avoids that term in his trans- 
lation of the Senecan Oedipus on pages 253-85, using 
“episodes” instead. Incidentally, he considers that “the 
division of a play into acts was perhaps the greatest 
single factor in English dramatic deve lopment,” as 
imposing the classical form upon “the native drama 
which had been rambling and formless in the extreme” 
(195f.). 

Perhaps I have delayed too long in stating that Our 
Seneca 1s primarily intended for “the student of English 
literature” (vu) and so lacks the paraphernalia of cock 
nical footnotes and references so dear to the heart of 
classical specialists. Yet a ripe classical scholar is surely 
expected to have command of the technicalities even 
in writing for the general public. The author could 
have found several important data in Dr. Weissinger’s 
Chapter VI, and his valuable discussion of the super- 
human element in Seneca (Chapter VIIT) would have 
profited on pages 142-6 from a study of Dr. Hickman’s 
dissertation. I doubt that Professor Mendell (1 39f.) has 
read my article on Off-stage Speech in Greek Tragedy 
(C] 34 [1938-9] 354- 60), and certainly a discussion 
of the chorus in Sophocles, Euripides, ‘and Agathon 
(128-30), even for a general reader, is scarcely adequate 
without a reference to my association of Agathon’s 
embolima with XOPOY in New Comedy. 

The spelling of proper names is a perennial source 
of headache to classical scholars in English books. 
Mendell tries to use Greek spellings for Greek plays 
and their characters and Roman spellings for Senecan 
plays and their characters. Whatever may be said for 
this theoretically, it is hard to carry out consistently. 
Thus Euripides’ heroine appears as Alcestis on page 73 
and Alkestis on page 97. The kings of Thebes and 
Corinth are called Kreon not only in. “Euripides but also 
in Seneca (112, 142, 185); but if the editions correctly 
reproduce Seneca’s usage, he spelicd this name Creo. if 
one wishes to spell Aeschylus’ play Choephoroi (100f., 
139, 187), why are Euripides’ plays spelled Phoenissae 
(105, 141) and Bacchae (100, 141)? And why such 
mixtures as pacdagogos (71), Colonos (97, 102, 140). 
and Kithaeron (177)? Several other inconsistent spell- 
ings could be cited. I detected only one positive muis- 
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spelling, “dactyllic’ (136). Perhaps the colloquial 
form “onto” (70) was also not intended. The punctua- 
tion often seems to me to be capable of clarification, but 
I must not take space for that chaotic subject. 

I must not close without stating that the book deals 
with far more than the ttle suggests. Chapter II on 
Senecan Background is a model of condensation, and 


the résumé of dramatic technique is almost as complete 
for Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides as for Seneca 
himself. Though written for students of English litera- 
ture, Our Seneca can be read with profit also by 
classical students. 

Roy C. FLIcKINGER 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Ampelius. ERwin AusSMANN. Der Liber Memorialis 
des Lucius Ampelius. 1. Rearranges order of chapters. 
II. Clausulae show transition from quantitative to ac- 
centual. III. Supports belief that L. A. lived in the 
fourth century A.D. 
Ph 94 (1941) 197-221 

Dion of Prusa. [:RNStT WENKEBACH. Beilrdge zur 
Textkritik Dions von Prusa. Proposes readings at 
numerous points, taking issue particularly with the tend- 
ency practiced by the most recent editor, Budé, to athe- 
tize difficult passages. 

Ph 94 (1941) 86-124 (Hough) 

Florus. ALrrep Kotz. Der sweite Punische Krieg 
bet Florus. Careful comparison of Florus 1.22 with 
Livy confirms opinion that Livy is not the sole source. 
Some striking resemblances in arrangement of facts as 
well as in facts themselves can be pointed out between 
Florus, author of De viris ill., and Ampelius. Since 
Val. Max. 3.8.2 has a detail otherwise peculiar to these 
three authors, a common source must be assumed for all 
four. K. suggests the Life of Hannibal by Hyginus. 
RhM 89 (1940) 114-27 (Heller) 

Isaeus. W. A. GouicHer. /ndex to the Speeches of 
Isaeus. Part VII. KaTyyopew K@LOS- 

Hermathena 57 (1941) 39-48 (Taylor) 

Plato. Lupwic Deusner. Zu Platos Symposion 
207f. Supports Schanz’s and Burnet’s bracketing of 
TH yeveoe (207 d 2) and their reading of dg8t%varov 


(Hough ) 


for the manuscripts’ G@dvaroy (208 b). 
Ph 94 (1941) 231-2 (Hough) 
Propertius. A. ExNnout. Properce 1.11.9-12. Bon- 
azzi’s suggestion of “te nantis” for Ms. “teutantis’’ must 
be rejected on grammatical grounds, as must Lofstadt’s 
theory of a participial genitive referring to a pronom- 
inal dative in 4.7.23 and 4.10.43. Scaliger’s ‘“’Teuthrantis” 
remains the most acceptable conjecture for the first. 
RPh 14 (1940) 201-10 (Taylor) 
Vergil. Wo.r-H. Frepericu. Exkurse zur Aenets. 
I. Amata’s madness must be understood in the sense ot 
the Stoic paradox Tas adpwvs paiverau which, when 
combined with the symbolism of her Bacchic frenzy, 
resolves the apparent obscurity caused by Vergil’s ac- 
count in Aen. 7. II. The treatment of Sinon stems 
rather from the tragic Odysseus of Euripides’ Philoc- 
tetes than from the epic tradition of Odysseus and 
Palamedes. III. Difficulties at both the beginning 
(1.223-7) and end (1.297-305) of the Jupiter-Venus 
scene are due to lack of revision after fitting the 
Naevian treatment of the gods’ speeches into the Ver- 
gilian setting. Certain contradictions between Jupiter’s 


prophecy in 1.263 and 10.8 are similarly explained. Dif- 
ferences in the conception of Augustus in this passage 
and in 6 are due to differences in Vergil’s attitude over 
a period of time: in book 6 (c. 24 B.c.) Vergil’s rever- 
ence tor Augustus had greatly deepened whereas in 
book 1 (c. 29 B.c.) he was merely extolling the gens 
Iulia. 

Ph 94 (1941) 142-74 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 
BROMMER, FRANK. 


(Hough) 


SAnvot und OaTUpOL- Silenoi 
(orig. horse-men) and satyroi (orig. goat-man) came 
by the fifth century to mean the same thing. This change 
took place through the introduction from the Pelopon- 
nesus of satyr-plays whose name was given to already 
existing silenoi in Attica. 
Ph 94 (1941) 222-8 (Hough) 
DigHL, FE. “ . . . fuerunt ante Homerum poetae”. 
Essay presenting results of study, preliminary to a new 
edition of Fragmenta poetarum lyricorum Graecorum, 
of the original and later meanings of words used in 
Homer and other early epic verse for ‘sing’, ‘song’, 
and ‘poet’ in general, and for special kinds of song; of 
the people, gods and men, who sang, and of the manner 
of their singing; and of the content of what was ‘sung’ 
in general and of the special kinds of song in particular. 
Includes a defense (112-3) of the reading of Venetus A 
at Iliad 24.721. 
RhM 89 (1940) 81-114 (Heller) 
Jones, J. HeENry. John Owen, The Epigrammatist. 
Discusses the literary output of John Owen whose epi- 
grams, it is suggested, may have been more than “‘aca- 
demic exercises to charm the indolent at the court of 
James I.” Deeply influenced by Martial, his greatest in- 
novation was a fondness for assonance and word play 
without parallel in Latin. 


G&R 10 (1941) 65-73 ( Vlachos) 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. SCIENCE 

SOMMER, FRANZ. Zu Komposition der hippokratischen 
Schrift a. éBdopadwv. Proposes a rearrangement of 
sections based on comparative study of the Greek text 
and Latin translation. 
Ph 94 (1941) 79-85 (Hough) 

Witprert, Pau. Das Argument vom “dritten” 
Menschen. This argument is not isolated in Platonic 
writing, but was already a meaningful conception though 
not crystallized into a single ideological form. Evidence 
for its gradual development before the time of the 
Parmenides is presented. 


Ph 94 (1941) 51-64 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 
FREEMAN, KATHLEEN. Thourtot. A  documentéd 
history of Thurii from its foundation until after the 
second Punic War. The Romans by sending a colony to 
the city ended its existence as a Greek city. 


G&R 10 (1941) 49-64 


(Hough) 


(Vlachos) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L,. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have not 
been confirmed. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Apollonius Rhodius. ADALGoTt Hisscuer. Die Char- 
acteristik der Personen in Apollonios’ Argonautika. 
viii, 95 pages. Paulusdruckerei, Freiburg 1940 (Dis- 
sertation ) 

Apollonios Rhodios. Inter- 
Quellenverwertg. 
4.80 M. 


FRANZ STOSSL. 
pretationen zur Erzahlungskunst u. 
158 pages. Haupt, Leipzig and Bern 1941 
— See below under Vergil. 

Aristophanes. Kari. Ho.zincer. Kritisch-exegetischer 
Kommentar zu Aristophanes’ Plutos. 340 pages. Holder- 
Pichler-Tempsky, Leipzig 1940 (Akademie d. Wissen- 
schaften in Wien, Phil.-hist. Kl. Sitzungsberichte, Bd 
218, Abh. 3) 17 M. 

Aristotle. ERrENBERT SCHACHER. Studien zu den 
Ethiken des Corpus Aristotelicum. 1, Die drei eth. 
Pragmatien d. aristotel. Korpus in d. gelehrten Forschg 
seit Beginn d. 19. Jh. xii, 96 pages. 2, Quellen- u. 
problemgeschichtl. Untersuchgn zur Grundlegg d. g¢iAta- 
Theorie bei Aristoteles u. im frithen Peripatos. 126 
Pages. Schéningh, Paderborn 1940 12 M. 

Athanasius. See below under Didymus the Biind. 

Callimachus. See below under Theocritus. 

Demosthenes. EBERHARD LINK. Untersuchungen zur 

Symmorienrede (XIV) des Demosthenes. 66 pages. 
Limburger Vereinsdr., Limburg a. d. Lahn 1940 (Dis- 
sertation) 
— The Oration of Demosthenes On The Crown 
with an English Translation and Notes by Francis P. 
SIMPSON, <reprinted from the Oxford edition, 1882> 
with a Rhetorical Commentary by Francis P. Don- 
NELLY. x, 356 pages. Fordham University Press, New 
York 1941 $2.25 

Didymus the Blind. ANSELM GUNTHOR. Die 7 
pseudo-athanasianischen Dialoge, ein Werk Didymus’ 








des Blinden von Alexandrien. viii, 140 pages. SALER, 
Rome 1941 401. 
Herodotus. JANOS HarMatTtfa. Forrastanulmanyok 


Herodotos Skythikajahoz. Quellenstudien zu den Sky- 
thika des Herodot. 70 pages. Kir. M. Pazmany Peter 
Tudomanyegyetemi Gorég Filolégiai Intézet, Budapest 
1941 (2.40 M.) 
Homer. Peter Minit. Die Dichter der Odyssee. 
Vortr. 24 pages. Sauerlander, Aarau 1940 0.60 M. 
——-— WOLFGANG SCHADEWALT. Winckelmann und 
Homer. 69 pages. Barth, Leipzig 1941 (Leipziger Uni- 
versitatsreden, H. 6) 1.60 M. 
Carmina, ed. F. Kiuincner. Editio Minor. 
Teubner, Leipzig 1940 2.80 M. 
Livius und seine Vorganger. 


Horace. 
xvi, 280 pages. 
Livy. ALFreD KL orz. 


H. 2, 3. Pages 101-200, 201-302. Teubner, Leipzig and 
3erlin 1941 5.20 M., 5.40 M. 

Lucan. ArtTHUR BACHMAYER. Die Motivierung in 
Lukans Pharsalia. xvi, 85 pages. Paulusdruckerei, 


Freiburg 1940 (Dissertation) 

Lucian. Or7to Herzic. Lukian als Quelle fiir antike 
Zauberei. 33 pages. Triltsch, Wirzburg 1940 (Disser- 
tation ) 


Lucretius. Lukrez und Virgil in ihren 


Herta Kept. 


Lehrgedichten. Vergleichende Interpretationen. 132 
pages. Dittert, Dresden 1940 (Dissertation) 

Martial. O1ro WeiNREICH. Martials Grabepigramm 
auf den Pantomimen Paris (X1.13). 24 pages. Winter, 


Heidelberg 1941 (Sitzungsberichte d. Heidelberger 
Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. Jg 1940/41, Abh. 1) 
1.20 M. 

Plato. RicHARD Ropinson. Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. 


viii, 239 pages. Cornell University Press, Ithaca 1941 $3 


Scriptores Historiae Augustae. WERNER  HARTKE. 
Geschichte und Politik im spatantiken Rom. Unter- 
suchgn uber d. Scriptores Historiae Augustae. iv, 172 


pages. Dieterich, Leipzig 1940 (Klio, Beith. 45) 15.50 M. 
Symeon of Mesopotamia. HERMANN DoOrriEs. Sym- 
eon von Mesopotamien. Die Uberlieferung d. Messal- 
ianischen “Makarios’-Schriften. vi, 486 pages. Hin- 
richs, Leipzig 1941 (Texte u. Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte d. altchristl. Literatur. Bd 55,1) 37 M. 
Tacitus. K. R. MELANDER. ‘Tacitus’ Germania als 
Quelle der deutschen Frithgeschichte. 92 pages. 
Druckerei d. Finn. Lit.-Ges., Helsinki and Harrasso- 
witz, Leipzig 1940 (Annales Academiae scientiarum 
Fennicae, B. 47.2) (2.70 M.) 
Gustav SCHLATTER. Theokrit und Kalli- 
Leemann, Ziirich 1941 (Disserta- 


Theocritus. 
machos. 75 pages. 
tion) 

FRIEDRICH MEHMEL. Virgil und Apollonius 

Rhodius. Untersuchgn iiber Zeitvorstellg in d. antiken 
epischen Erzahlg. 132 pages, 3 plates. Hansischer 
Gilden-Verlag, Hamburg 1940 7.80 M. 


See above under Lucretius. 


Vergil. 





LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 
Der heutige Stand der etruskischen 
11 pages. R. Universita degli Studi 


1939 (Extract from Studi 


3ATTISTI, CARLO. 
Sprachforschung. 
di Firenze, Florence 
Etruschi, 12) 

Biocu, ALFRED, 
Verba im Griechischen. 
1940 (Dissertation) 

FINZENHAGEN, ULrICcH. Die geographische Termin- 
ologie des Griechischen. vi, 158 pages. Triltsch, Wiirz- 
burg-Aumitihle 1939 (Dissertation) 

HiavcAK, MicHae.. Latin Grammar According to 
Prof. Lawrence Englmann. 16th edition, revised. xiv, 
467 pages. St. Vincent Archabbey and College, La- 
trobe 1940 

Indogermanisches Jahrbuch. Im Auftr. d. Indogerm. 
Ges. hrsg. v. HANS Krane. Bd 24, Jg 1940. 457 pages. 
De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 28 M. 

Kagci, A. A Short Grammar of Classical Greek, 
edited by James A. Kieist. 20th edition. 268 pages. 
Herder, St. Louis 1941 $1.50 

Kostern, W. J. W. Rhythme en metrum bij de 
Grieken van Damon tot Aristoxenus. Rede. 34 pages. 
Wolters, Groningen 1940 0.75 fi. 

Sarnio, Matti A. Semasiologische Untersuchungen 
iiber die Entstehung der christlichen Latinitat. 121 
pages. Druckerei-A. G. d. Finn. Literatur-Ges., Hel- 
sinki 1940 (Dissertation) 

Samson, A., and G. J. p—E Vries. Griekse grammatica. 
141 pages. Callenbach, Nijkerk 1941 3.25 fl. 

STROMBERG, REINHOLD. Griechische Pflanzennamen. 
190 pages. Wettergren & Kerber, Goteborg 1940 (From 
Acta Universitatis Gotoburgensis, Bd 46) (10 M.) 


Zur Geschichte einiger suppletiver 
118 pages. Waldstein, Basel 





